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NOTES FROM THE EDITORS 


A subscriber writes: 
I have just finished I. F. Stone’s Hidden History of the Korean 
War. It is a magnificent exposé of a long-suspected suppression of facts, 


a work that requires not only the ability of I. F. Stone but also an 





abundance of courage and of patriotism; for patriotism today is es- 
sentially an uncompromising conflict with the conformist demands of 
the ruling class. Being unanswerable, it will of course get the silent 


treatment so far as the press and radio are concerned. 


That is just what is happening. So far, well over a month after pub- 
lication, we know of only two reviews in the daily press, and one of these 


in the New York Post) was really not a review of the book at all but 


(continued on inside back cover 














FASCISM AND THE UNITED STATES 


No article could be more timely than “The Resurgence of 
Fascism,” by Dr. Natalie Moszkowska, which appears elsewhere in 
this month’s issue of MR. Events in the few short weeks since the 
article was written dramatically point up the pace and scope of 
the fascist comeback which Dr. Moszkowska analyzes. 


Japan regained her formal independence on April 28th. Within 
less than a month, the government had pushed through parliament 
an Anti-Subversive Activities Bill, which in the words of the New 
York Times (May 3), will “allow the bureaucracy, without previ- 
ous consent of the Diet, to render illegal all organizations adjudged 
to have committed acts threatening to the public peace.” Such leg- 
islation is of the very essence of the new fascism. 

On May 25th elections were held in central and southern Italy. 
Compared to the general election of 1948, by far the largest gainers 
were the fascist and monarchist parties. The appropriate comment 
was made by Franco’s Radio Madrid: 


The municipal elections held last Sunday reveal the precari- 
ous victory of the Italian democrats, while the neo-fascism rep- 
resented by the Italian Social Movement has come up with a 
formidable and amazing strength. . . . One might now say that 
seven years after the death of Fascism and after the sweeping 
democratic propaganda, the memory of I] Duce exists and re- 
mains there. We have taken the liberty as Spaniards to observe 
with deep joy in our hearts the rebirth of the pride and the 
traditional honor of the great Italian nation. (Quoted in the 
Compass, June 5.) 


On May 28th the people of Paris demonstrated against the arri- 
val in France of General Ridgway. The right to demonstrate is 
guaranteed in the French constitution; it had been peacefully exer- 
cized only a few weeks before in a May Day observance, and again 
even more recently in honor of the martyrs of the Paris Commune 
of 1871. But American generals, apparently, are sacred in the France 
of M. Pinay. The government tried to prevent the demonstration 
and in so doing provoked violence. Three hours later, when every- 
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thing was perfectly quiet, Jacques Duclos, acting chief of the Com- 
munist Party, was arrested and thrown into jail. 

The full story of Duclos’ arrest, which naturally never found 
its way into the American press, reads like an episode from one of 
Elliot Paul’s hilarious Parisian detective stories. Duclos is a Deputy, 
and the French constitution forbids the arrest of a Deputy unless 
his immunity has already been lifted by parliament itself. The sole 
exception is if the Deputy is caught in flagrante delicto, that is, in 
the act of committing the crime; and the exception does not apply 
to political or press crimes. What crime was Duclos committing 
when he was arrested? There were no less than three: having in 
his car at the time he was apprehended (1) a pistol, (2) a high- 
powered shortwave radio transmitter, and (3) two carrier pigeons— 
all legally forbidden. The only trouble was—and the police of course 
knew it—that the pistol belonged to Duclos’ driver; the radio set 
was an ordinary receiver that could be bought in any radio shop; 
and the pigeons were (a) not carriers, (b) dead, and (c) being 
taken home by Mrs, Duclos to cook for dinner. 

Such was the pretext on which Duclos’ parliamentary immu- 
nity was invaded. But when it came to charging him, these “crimes” 
which he was supposedly caught in the act of committing were for- 
gotten and he was accused of “plotting against the security of the 
state.” And when Duclos’ lawyers asked for specifications, they were 
in effect told to wait until the government could collect some evi- 
dence. A few days later, the police raided Communist offices all 
over France looking for the necessary evidence! Among other things, 
they broke into Duclos’ office—again invading his parliamentary im- 
munity—and carted off papers and also the typewriter. Whatever evi- 
dence the government now produces is guaranteed to be authentic, 
written on Duclos’ own typewriter. 

One’s first inclination, on reading the details of l’affaire Duclos, 
is to roar with laughter. But unfortunately it is no laughing matter. 
The arrest of Duclos was but the opening gun in an attempt on 
the part of Pinay’s right-wing government to destroy the whole 
French Left, in other words, to carry out fascism’s central mission. 
The analogy with the Reichstag Fire is all too close. Wrote André 
Wurmser in L’Humanité (June 4): 


No doubt it is a good thing for Frenchmen to laugh among 
themselves, to show that they appreciate the comedy of the 
cooking pigeons and the ridicule with which the clowns cover 
themselves, But it was ridiculous to pretend that Dimitrov set 
fire to the Reichstag, and the accusation collapsed. On the 
morrow of the Leipzig trial there was no one in Germany who 
believed that the Communists burned the parliament in Berlin. 
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But the Nazis were no less in power, thanks to this provocation, 
to this “Communist plot against the security of the state”; 
liberties were suppressed; the road to World War II was opened. 
Goering was made a fool of? True. Goebbels was discredited? 
True. But Communists, socialists, democrats, and pacifists of 
all opinions were persecuted, imprisoned, tortured, assassinated. 


All the most loathsome aspects of fascism are on display in 
the Malan regime in South Africa: its inhuman racialism; its ruth- 
less hostility to every left or even liberal tendency; its use of the 
“Communist menace” as a stick with which to beat all its enemies. 
And in recent weeks Malan has given us some most instructive 
lessons in the constitutional and legal ways of the new fascism. 

Malan’s Nationalist Party was elected to power in 1948 on a 
minority vote and with a bare parliamentary majority; since then 
its energies have been largely devoted, on the one hand to intensifying 
the oppression of the country’s overwhelming majority of Negro, 
Indian, and colored inhabitants, and on the other hand to rigging 
the electoral system as to ensure its future continuance in power. 
In pursuing this course, Malan’s government has flouted South 
Africa’s highest court by the simple device of having parliament 
pass a law declaring itself to be an even higher court. What a 
wonderful example of the flexibility of constitutions! 

In order to rid itself of inconvenient opposition, it has brought 
into operation, on an increasingly large scale in the last month, a 
Suppression of Communism Act which gives the Minister of Justice 
the power to declare people Communists, order them out of public 
life, banish them from certain localities, and suppress publications 
—all without trial or hearing. According to Mr. E. S. Sachs, this 
Act is based on “a definition of Communism which is sufficiently 
wide to embrace any liberal who advocates racial tolerance or any 
trade unionist who urges higher wages for workers.” (Quoted from 
Sachs’ new book, The Choice Before South Africa, in The Nation, 
June 7, p. 538.) 

He should know. He was expelled from the Communist Party 
some twenty years ago and is now head of the South African Gar- 
ment Workers Union. A few weeks ago, he was made an honorary 
Communist by Malan’s Minister of Justice and ordered to give up 
all trade union and political activities. Having refused, Mr. Sachs 
now faces a three-year prison term. All strictly legal, of course— 
and strictly fascist too. 

Is it an accident that we find simultaneously such striking signs 
of the growth of fascism in such widely separated parts of the world 
as eastern Asia, western Europe, and southern Africa? 

Far from it. 
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The growth of fascism is but one facet of a worldwide process 
of development. The other facets are the drive to war, propelled by 
United States ambitions for world domination; the awakening of 
the subject and colonial peoples; and the rising tide of world socialist 
revolution, inspired by the achievements of the USSR and the new 
China. Fascism is, so to speak, the way the capitalist world prepares 
itself for war and counter-revolution. 

Dr. Moszkowska, of course, recognizes this, but the real strength 
of her analysis is that she goes further, laying bare the inner con- 
nection between the drive to war and fascism on the one hand and 
the insurmountable and growing contradictions of the capitalist 
economy on the other. The structure of capitalism prevents the 
industrialized countries of the West from using their enormous 
productive potential to raise the living standards of the masses. The 
result is twofold: movements of reform and revolution rise up to 
challenge the whole social order; and within the framework of the 
system the forces of production seek an outlet in the destructive 
activities of militarism, imperialism, and war. As Dr. Moszkowska 
says: “There are only two ways of combatting economic depressions: 
either progressive social legislation (welfare state = a socialist solu- 
tion) or forced armaments and war (military state = a fascist solu- 
tion).” It only needs to be added that the fascist “solution” is really 
no solution at all: it is merely the prelude to disaster and destruction. 


These are the two roads before mankind, and the “free” world 
(what bitter irony in that pseudonym for capitalism!) is travelling 
the second road at accelerating speed. 

Is the United States, then, going fascist too? 

Yes. 

The political essence of fascism is suppression of opposition to 
the regime (not necessarily to the party) in power. Both political 
parties are doing their utmost to accomplish this. So are the dominant 
business, educational, and cultural institutions of the country. The 
technique is based on anti-Communism, which is playing essentially 
the same role in the United States as in other countries moving 
toward fascism. 

In this country, the starting point—but only the starting point 
—was a ban on Communists in government jobs. From this beginning, 
development has taken place simultaneously along two lines: first, 
broadening the category of “Communists” to include more and 
more opponents (or potential opponents) of the status quo; and 
second, expanding the number of fields of employment from which 
“Communists” are excluded. Selected victims are publicly persecuted, 
either through the courts as in the case of the various Communist 
Party leadership trials, or through a variety of other official and 
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unofficial devices (Un-American Committee, publications of the 
Red Channels type, and so on), so that opponents of the regime, 
or those who might become opponents of the regime, will be kept 
continuously aware of what is in store for them if they don’t shut up. 


What may be described as a detailed blueprint of the method 
of American fascism has been provided by the Chamber of Com- 
merce in its pamphlet Communism: Where Do We Stand Today? 
which was published a few months ago, The dangers of Communism 
abroad and at home are painted in lurid colors: the first requisite 
of the method must be to establish in the public mind the conviction 
that Communists abroad are enemies and Communists at home 
traitors. Clearly, traitors have no rights of any kind. No one should 
employ them. 


But avowed Communists are by no means the only problem. 
There are fellow travelers, sympathizers, dupes. There are also 
“liberal” and “civil rights” groups—the Chamber always uses the 
quotation marks when referring to them—which try to defend Com- 
munists or their friends. And finally, there are those who, even 
though unwittingly, smooth the way for the Communists: all kinds 
of socialists fit into this category. 


Each and every one of these groups is a danger and must be 
dealt with in one way or another. Communists should be barred 
from employment not only in government but also “in the following 
categories of private business: any plant large enough to have a labor 
union; any school or university; any agency which influences public 
opinion, such as newspapers, radio, television, book and magazine 
publishing, and research institutions; and any field which gives 
prestige and high salaries to Communists, such as the entertainment 
field.” (P. 25.) In another connection, it is explained that “these 
principles [ie. non-employment of Communists] should apply 
equally to non-Party Communists or genuine fellow travelers.” (P. 
28.) Dupes are let off a little more easily: “no reasonable person 
would bar a loyal but misguided biologist, who had been duped by 
Communist peace ‘fronts,’ from a scientific post with an agricultural 
extension service.” But “an individual with a similar record might 
be quite unsuitable for State Department work.” (P. 33.) 

How are the various kinds of pro- and proto-Communists to 
be distinguished from genuine “liberals” and “civil liberties” defenders . 
(the quotation marks are now ours)? A clear hint is contained in 
the following precept: “Persons who have repudiated Communism 
and who have shown their present strong opposition to it should 
not be penalized for past mistakes.” (P. 27.) In other words, to be 
on the safe side you must not only denounce Communism but also 
work against everything Communists advocate. And that means, in 
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turn, that you’re okay if you support things as they are. 

Such is the inescapable logic of anti-Communism. As Professor 
Arthur K. Davis truly said in his brilliant article, “Behind the Civil 
Liberties Crisis’ (MR, September 1951) : 


We may disagree with professed Communists on any number 
of specific issues, but we cannot be anti-Communist in principle 
and still be liberals, progressives, or socialists. Once we begin 
to deny Communism in the abstract, we have set our feet 
irretrievably on the road to reaction, (P. 146.) 


We go further and say that anti-Communism in practice is 
nothing more nor less than the American form of fascism. 


It may be argued that anti-Communism in the United States 
has not yet been carried to its logical conclusion. The Chamber of 
Commerce program has not been fully implemented, in terms of 
either private action or public legislation and policy. Furthermore, 
even that program is not the last word: beyond the economic 
sanctions advocated by the Chamber lie the physical sanctions of 
prisons and concentration camps. 

All true enough. But let us not forget that previous Chamber 
of Commerce reports on Communism have foreshadowed things to 
come. The 1946 report proposed a loyalty purge in the government 
and an investigation of Hollywood; the 1947 report proposed issuance 
of a list of subversive organizations and amendments to the Wagner 
Act giving employers much greater freedom to fire alleged Com- 
munists. All these measures were adopted in due course. Moreover, 
much that the Chamber now recommends regarding the non-employ- 
ment of Communists (and the various categories of pro-Communists ) 
is already being practiced by private employers. And finally, the 
McCarran Act—which the Chamber describes as “a mild piece of 
legislation” (P. 35)—has already authorized the preparation of 
the first concentration camps. 

No, we are not yet at the end, but we are on the way. The 
United States is not yet a fully fascist society, but it is moving in 
that direction at a frightening pace. 

This conclusion may seem to contradict our analysis in “The 
Outlook for American Socialists’ (MR, May 1952). One reader 
wrote us, after reading that piece, that it “strangely does not take 
into account the very serious possibility of American fascism.” The 
criticism is quite justified, but it relates to the form rather than 
to the content of our argument. We were taking it for granted that 
a continuation of the drift to war would involve a simultaneous drift 
to fascism, and we had no more intention of denying the one than 
the other. We should certainly have made this point explicit, how- 
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ever. Any presentation that fails to do so can only be regarded as 
seriously deficient. 

But it is equally necessary to stress that any analysis of the 
trend to fascism which leaves out the war danger is also incomplete 
and hence misleading. In commenting on the same editorial arti- 
cle, Joe Gilbert of Minneapolis, whose many years of service to 
the American socialist and cooperative movements entitie him to 
a most respectful hearing, shows how easy it is to overlook the con- 
nection between war and fascism. In a letter to the editors of MR, 
he writes: 


To me there is another possibility, and that is a rigid econ- 
omic class society, maintained by the exercise of military and 
psychological power by a ruling class, and in time accepted 
and acquiesced in by the vast majority in succeeding generations. 
This, in my opinion, was the goal of Hitlerism, which came near 
to being an established fact. 


But did it come near to being an established fact? Was there 
ever a time when Hitlerism was not dedicated to an insane career 
of foreign conquest? And was it not inevitable that in pursuing this 
goal Hitlerism would sooner or later destroy itself? And must we as- 
sume that American fascism would, and unless halted in time will, 
follow the same road? 


In the present historical period, fascism and war, it should 
never be forgotten, are as indissolubly linked as Siamese twins. When 
you say one you imply the other. A “third way,” neither war and 
fascism on the one hand nor reform and ultimately socialism on 
the other is an impossibility. Fascism without war—this idea is a 
delusion without theoretical or historical justification. 

How tragically the present situation bears out this analysis! What 
may be called quasi-fascism goes with the “minor” Korean war. 
Can anyone doubt that a spreading of the war would be accom- 
panied by an intensification of fascism at home? Or that greater 
repression of internal dissent would be a prelude to a more pro- 
vocative and belligerent policy abroad? 

And yet despite this—or perhaps precisely because of it—we in- 
sist that the outlook is far from hopeless. American foreign policy, 
which is the motive force behind the drive to war, is facing its 
gravest crises both in Europe and in Asia, These crises, unless over- 
come, will have profound domestic repercussions. Many who are now 
propagandized or terrorized into silence would then see the light 
and gain courage. Altogether new opportunities would open up for 
the opponents of the present regime. In other words, a setback for 
American foreign policy would be a gain for peace, and a gain for 
peace would be a blow at fascism. 
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Moreover, the armaments boom, unless the rate of rearming 
is stepped up, is approaching an end, and we may soon be face 
to face with an internal economic crisis. Such a crisis would gravely 
weaken the world-wide capitalist alliance, already beset by serious 
economic troubles, and it might also help to rouse the American 
labor movement from its present subservience to the aims of the 
ruling class, An awakened labor movement fighting for its own in- 
terests would transform the domestic scene at a time when the 
foreign policy of cold war and economic blockade against the so- 
cialist world was collapsing. Again, new opportunities for the opposi- 
tion would emerge. The interconnection between the drive to war 
and the drive to fascism would, so to speak, assert itself in reverse. 

We do not say that any of these things will happen, or that 
they are likely to happen—only that they are within the range of 
possibility, As long as this is so, there is hope. And as long as there 
is hope, there is every reason to act. 





Daily News, Inquiring Fotographer, June 14, 1952. 

The Question—What would you do if you knew a friend of 
yours was a card-carrying member of the Communist Party? 

Answer—Nicholas J]. Kelly, Manhattan, chief engineer: 

“I'd be the most surprised person in the world, because all my 
life I have associated myself with God loving people. With the 
wonderful family I have raised to suddenly discover that a friend 
was a card-carrying Communist would be a great disillusion. As a 
law abiding citizen, I'd shoot him.” 


Natch. He couldn't do less. 





Only in a world where irony was dead could an intellectual 
class enter war at the head of such illiberal cohorts in the avowed 
cause of world liberalism and world democracy. 

We have had to watch in this country the same process which 
so shocked us in Germany, the coalescence of the intellectual classes 
in support of the military program. 

. . . herd instinct has become herd intellect. ... Thought .. . 
is . . . any easy rationalization of what is . . . going on. 


—Randolph Bourne, 1917. 


THE RESURGENCE OF FASCISM 


BY NATALIE MOSZKOWSKA 


The forces of fascism, shattered by World War II, have since 
recovered and regrouped. Following a severe loss of political strength, 
the fascist movement is once again on the upgrade in the western 
countries. Social and political reaction is on the warpath, preparing 
itself for its hour of triumph. Under the circumstances, a fresh ex- 
amination of the essential nature of fascism seems in order. 


Fascism a Crusade Against the Entire Left 


The bourgeois-democratic revolution which had destroyed feudal- 
ism and absolutism in the West some hundred and fifty years before, 
finally came to Russia, but at a time when capitalism was still rela- 
tively weak. The result was that in Russia the change in political 
structure was quickly followed by a change in economic structure. 
Simultaneously fascism, as a counter-revolutionary movement, spread 
in those countries where fear of the “contagion” of the Russian 
Revolution was strongest. Being a reversion to absolutism, fascism 
was able to get a foothold most easily in those countries which were 
still partly feudal in character and had no deeprooted democratic 
traditions. 


But fascism is not peculiar to feudal-capitalist oligarchies. To- 
day, at a time when the anti-Communist cordon sanitaire of fascist 
states in central and southern Europe no longer exists, we witness 
an outbreak of fascism or neo-fascism in the democratic states of 
western Europe and America. Fascism merely got its start in south- 
ern and central Europe: it has since then spread westward. As 
a potential danger, it exists everywhere; it has a universal char- 
acter and constitutes a world movement. 

But it would be a mistake to suppose that fascism is exclusively 
a reaction to the Russian Revolution, that its only role is that of 
counter-weight to Communism. It would have come into existence 
even if there had been no Russian Revolution and no Communism 
but only reformist socialism. 

Reformist socialism is tolerated by the capitalist powers of 
western Europe solely because it is regarded as the “most uncompro- 





Dr. Moszkowska, who lives in Ziirich, Switzerland, is the author of several 
books about Marxian economics. Her last article in MR was “Reformism and 
Internationalism,” in the issue of December 1951. 
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mising enemy of Communism, as the “strongest dam against the 
flood from the East.” If the bourgeoisie should ever succeed in 
getting rid of Communism, it would immediately turn on socialism 
and wage relentless war against it. Fascism is a crusade against the 
entire Left, a kind of “capitalist international” which aims to rout 
the “Red international” from the field of battle. 


The Conditions of Fascist Victory 


Under what conditions can fascism achieve victory? It can 
win only to the extent that the workers of the West do not suc- 
ceed in forcing through thorough-going social reforms which raise 
the standard of living of the people and abolish depression and un- 
employment. If timely and decisive reforms were carried, the con- 
sumption of the lower income groups would rise in step with ad- 
vancing technique and growing productivity of human labor; the 
economy would be able to develop without serious disturbances; and 
general prosperity would be the rule. Given favorable opportuni- 
ties to make a living, it is highly unlikely that workers and employ- 
ees, technicians and intellectuals, peasants and small shopkeepers, 
would be inclined to support the fascist adventurism of the feudal 
and capitalist interests. 

It is different where reforms have made no progress, the con- 
sumption of the masses is low, crises recur, wage-earners are threat- 
ened with unemployment, and the lower middle class fears proletar- 
ianization. When a severe depression, like that of the thirties, calls 
for quick action in the form of radical measures and structural re- 
forms, bourgeois rule is threatened. It is at such critical times that 
the bourgeoisie resorts to fascism.* Constitutional rights are de- 
stroyed and bourgeois liberties thrown overboard in order to fore- 
stall social upheavals. Economic ills are treated by fascist instead of 
by socialist means. The working class may have renounced revolu- 
tionary methods, but the bourgeoisie has certainly not renounced 
counter-revolutionary methods. 

There are only two ways of combatting economic depressions: 
either progressive social legislation (welfare state = a socialist solu- 
tion) or forced armaments and wars (military state = a fascist 
solution). 


* Dr. Moszkowska is obviously reasoning from European, and especially 
German, experience here. In the United States, the conditions she describes 
gave rise to the New Deal. But the situation in this country was in some 
ways unique at that time. In particular, the American bourgeoisie had been 
faced with no serious opposition, and it was completely unprepared for the 
crisis when it came. It would be wrong, however, to assume that just these 
conditions are ever likely to be repeated.—Ed. 
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In the final phase of capitalism, when the productivity of human 
labor is astonishingly high and the working man is exploited both 
as producer and as consumer (through low wages as well as 
monopoly prices), the gap between what is technically possible 
and what the people actually receive on a capitalist basis is so 
great that the enormous productive capacity of the economy can 
be fully employed only by massive armaments—one might almost 
say, through shifting the center of economic gravity from civilian 
to war industry. 


The Fascist Pattern_Old and New 


A few years after World War II a new fascist wave followed in 
the wake of the fascist wave of the interwar period. True, the 
western capitalist powers helped to fight fascism in Europe, but 
only to the extent that fascism threatened their imperialist interests. 
They take every pains to support fascism as long as it opposes 
Communism and socialism, seeks to prevent social upheavals in 
Europe, and puts a brake on the development of the world revolu- 
tionary movement. 

The neo-fascism which is now in the ascendant differs in cer- 
tain external respects from the old fascism, The essential reason for 
this is that rearmament has already taken on such proportions— 
especially since the Korean War—that a shortage of commodities is 
more feared than a shortage of markets. And this comes at a time 
when reconstruction and rehabilitation following the destruction 
of the war have not yet been completed. It follows that present- 
day fascism no longer has the job of its predecessor, that is, to com- 
bat a crisis that has already broken out, but rather has to make 
certain of the continuation of the armaments boom. 

There are other reasons, too, for the differences between the 
old and the new forms of fascism. Several years ago, Walter Dirks 
described the coming fascism as follows: “Since fascism has been 
compromised by Hitler and Mussolini,” and since the West is fa- 
miliar with democratic ideas, “it follows that the system of oppres- 
sion will assume an ambiguous form: neo-fascism will be quasi- 
democratic.” And again: “Anti-semitism is outlawed. Prisons are 
run humanely. But certain ideas are forbidden, certain men are not 
allowed to speak, and certain organizations do not exist. The other 
side of the coin is that certain rights are sacred and certain in- 
comes inviolable.” (Frankfurter Hefte, 1948, pp. 708 ff.) 

This new and more rational fascism makes use of “more civil- 
ized methods” than the old. But also, as Jiirgen Kuczynski has said, 
“it appeals to all the people’s worst instincts.” 


Since it is not everywhere equally easy to destroy democracy, 
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every country has its own form of fascism which corresponds to its 
own political traditions, In the countries where democratic rights are 
firmly anchored in the popular consciousness, sudden attacks on de- 
mocracy are out of the question, and bourgeois rights are whittled 
away bit by bit. 

Fascism is a conservative movement to the extent that its ob- 
ject is to maintain the old social order and prevent the emergence 
of the new. But the means which it employs (armaments and wars) 
give it a destructive character. The destructiveness of fascism is 
common to the old and the new forms. 


Fascism, Capitalism, and Imperialism 


Fascism is the form of political action practiced by the big 
bourgeoisie, a part of the middle class, and other opponents of 
social revolution, in the final phase of capitalism. Nevertheless, 
there is nothing new about it in principle; it is merely a logical 
development of imperialism. In foreign policy, it is imperialism and 
annexationism developed to the nth degree. 

Fascism is a consistent continuation of the system of power 
politics in international affairs: the foreign policy of the mailed 
fist, the rule of unmitigated violence, the application of the prin- 
ciples that “might makes right” and “strength decides,” which im- 
ply putting all trust in military power and justify trampling on the 
rights of other peoples. 

Under capitalism, there has always been cooperation between 
capital and the military. In the period of rising capitalism, that 
is, in the era of liberalism, this cooperation between captains of 
industry and generals of the Army was relatively loose; in the final 
stage of capitalism it becomes a tight alliance. Fascism is now a 
counter-revolutionary movement which employs military methods 
not only in foreign affairs but also in domestic affairs. 

Throughout the capitalist era, attempts have been made to 
combat crises and depressions by imperialist means. The first world 
war, which put off a threatening crisis, came in the pre-fascist 
period; the second, which was intended to overcome a depression 
already under way, came in the fascist period; and an eventual 
third world war would come in the neo-fascist period. 

In domestic policy, too, fascism has no really new methods. 
The Fihrer principle—prohibition of independent thought and cri- 
ticism—and the centralized hierarchical organization of the fascist 
party on the military pattern, the use of uniforms and the appli- 
cation of terror as a weapon—these are all phenomena which lie 
in the main line of development of imperialism and militarism and 
hence have always been implicit in their further development. 
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Imperialism promotes militarism, But an essential mark of de- 
mocracy is its civilian character, the subordination of military 
force to civilian authority. 

Imperialism sharply contradicts democracy, not only in the 
relations among states but also within the individual states. Im- 
perialist power policies seek to crush democracy, to suppress all 
left-wing tendencies. And this is no more than logical, for one can- 
not dominate others by violence and at the same time protect de- 
mocracy within. The big stick abroad implies the big stick at home. 


In any case, democratic institutions have existed only in the 
mother countries; imperialist colonial policies have always been un- 
democratic. And in countries where fascism has come to power, 
democratic institutions have been destroyed at home. 


Fascism lies on the main line of development of capitalism from 
competition to monopoly. The political dictatorship of fascism cor- 
responds perfectly to the economic dictatorship of monopoly capi- 
talism. 

Fascism constitutes the ripest fruit of imperialist development, 
the last link in the chain. It displays the most consistent form of im- 
perialist foreign and domestic policy, the policy of pure force. In 
the era of fascism, imperialism reaches its climax. 

This does not mean, however, that fascism must necessarily 
come to power in every capitalist country. Whether it does or not 
in a given country depends on the whole constellation of internal and 
external political relations. Every country does not have to pass 
through all the stages of capitalist and imperialist development. 
Just as certain eastern European countries were able to skip the 
high and late capitalist stages, so it is possible for a western Euro- 
pean country to escape the purely fascist stage. But a number of 
countries will go through every stage and phase, and fascism is the 
final stage of capitalism and imperialism. 


Fascism and the Road of Reform 


Many politicians, in order to put the best possible light on the 
prospects of democratic socialism, are inclined to play down the 
dangers of fascism. It is represented as an interlude which inter- 
rupts only temporarily the course of democratic development, Once 
the interlude is over, democracy will be able to strike deeper roots 
than ever. But the fact is that today we can speak of a victory 
for democracy only in the smallest states. In the world at large, un- 
democratic tendencies are growing ever stronger. In those states 
in which democracy has once suffered defeat it seems to be almost im- 
possible to overcome the fascist infection. 
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There is no question that the democratic road to socialism 
has very great advantages. But one should avoid illusions. In par- 
ticular, consider the following facts and circumstances. 


Social reforms presuppose a calm atmosphere. The working 
class can best make progress along the road of reform if the econ- 
omy is functioning with a minimum of disturbances. But the era 
of late capitalism allows anything but smooth development, On the 
contrary, it is marked by increasing susceptibility to catastrophes of 
all kinds. 

Further, even in times most favorable to reform, the workers 
never succeeded in raising their purchasing power sufficiently to 
prevent depressions. The chronic failure of markets from which our 
economy suffers is now being treated by forced armament pro- 
grams. Arms do unquestionably put off economic crises and un- 
employment, but they do so only by absorbing a country’s excess 
productive capacity, and this in turn prevents real wage increases 
and other measures of social progress. The arms race, moreover, has 
a tendency to overshoot the mark and to absorb more than the 
excess of productive capacity. The consequence is that real wages 
decline under the pressure of inflation and taxes, and painfully 
won reforms have to be sacrificed. The Bevan crisis in England 
in 1951, for example, was precipitated by cuts in the health ser- 
vice designed to help cover the cost of rearming. 


The road of reform presupposes the most mature and respon- 
sible democracy, a thorough democratization of both political and 
economic life. But the arms race swells monopolistic heavy indus- 
try out of all proportion and places the economy under the domina- 
tion of monopolies, Concentration of much economic power in few 
hands undermines a country’s democratic development. 


The building up of the military apparatus works in the same 
direction, only much more powerfully. The tide of militarism which 
is engulfing the world weakens the forces of democracy. Militarism 
was always a support to reaction, a center of anti-democratic ten- 
dencies. Building up militarism means tearing down democracy. 


The arms race accentuates the danger of war, for there is a 
natural temptation to make use of weapons once they have been 
produced, But wars necessarily imply the curtailment of civil liber- 
ties, the diminution of concern for individual freedom. Wars bring 
with them expansion of state power on the one hand and exclu- 
sion of democracy on the other. 


The road of reform—gradual building up of a planned so- 
cialist economy—presupposes continuity of development. But the 
ravages of war set nations back for years and even decades. 
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And there is one final consideration: the attempt to cure the 
economic ills which stem from the restriction of mass purchasing 
power by building up arms is more dangerous than ever in a period 
when the techniques of destruction have reached their present de- 
veloped state. It is now far from certain that mankind will sur- 
vive the fantastic and still growing power of modern weapons to 
enjoy the fruits of socialism. 

The existing state of the world demands of the working class 
a radical orientation. And this is true even though the working 
class fights for its goals by the methods of democracy—nay, more 
for the very sake of the methods of democracy. 





“"LET US SETTLE THIS KOREAN WAR" 
To the Editor of The New York Times: 

I read in THe Times of May 9 the story of how the U.N. air 
force “wiped out the ancient city of Suan” in an all-day raid that 


was initiated by dumping 12,000 gallons of flaming gasoline on the 
town and its inhabitants. 


As a physician, I am dedicated to the preservation of human 
life. This total destruction of a two-mile-square Korean city utterly 
appalls me. There is no doubt that many thousands of aged, sick 
and infirm people, patients in hospitals, women and children were 
killed, mangled or indescribably burned. Thus in one day the U. N. 
air force—largely American and under the leadership of American 
commanders—has killed and maimed more people than I can cure 
in my whole life as a doctor. 

In the Thirties we watched the newsreels of the Italian Fascists 
bombing the Ethiopians, In the Forties we watched the newsreels of 
the Nazi bombing of European cities. And now, in the Fifties, we 
must apparently reconcile ourselves to learning that the United 
States Air Force is doing the same. 


I say that it is time to stop these dreadful tactics, these horrible 
bombings. There is not a decent person in America or in the whole 
world who does not condemn them, Are we to lose the support of 
every thinking person the world over? Do we live up to our peaceful 
and democratic heritage by destroying the common people of Korea 
in such raids? 


Let us settle this Korean war. And in the meantime, let us act 
in a civilized and democratic manner. 


Joseru B. Furst, M.D. 
—New York Times, May 13, 1952 
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BY BASIL DAVIDSON 


It used to be called “the white man’s grave.” Fever-ridden 
mangrove swamps, the chaos of cannibal tribes, the grave of Mungo 
Park and many brave explorers: these and a few other well-im- 
pressed comminglings of fact and legend were all that most of us 
have known of “West Africa”—these and the occasional glimpse 
from an anchored liner, of twisted jungle vegetation which twirled 
and tailed away in everlasting rain, meanwhile we lay in deck- 
chairs with the thermometer trembling at a hundred in the shade. 
What good could possibly come out of this place? “The steady 
kill, kill, kill of the West African region has hampered and hin- 
dered all enterprise there—missionary, mercantile, and administra- 
tive’... ” Such was the view of one great traveller, Mary Kingsley, 
writing in 1899: and such, no doubt, was the truth. Innumerable 
sailor’s songs lamented this murderous place. Beware and take care 
of the Bight of Benin: For one that comes out there are forty go 
a. é.ou 

And yet today, no more than fifty years since Mary Kingsley 
spoke the white man’s mind upon the subject, we already know 
enough about West Africa to know that these impressions reflected 
only the surface of the subject. We know that these many and varied 
peoples of “West Africa”—of the coast and the hinterland of the 
great westward bulge of the African continent—are the peoples 
of an ancient and honorable culture and civilization. We know that 
they have had a long and interesting past. From the evidence of 
what they are doing and saying and working for today, we can 
infer that they will have a long and interesting future. If the 
world knows little of them today, and cares less, the world will 
nonetheless need to give them careful attention tomorrow. For 
something great and revolutionary is happening here. 

Because Africa is large and far-away, it will be useful first of 
all to fix the geographical limits of this region that is called “West 
Africa.” They enclose not the whole of western Africa, but only 





Basil Davidson has written a number of articles for MR on various coun- 
tries of Europe and Africa. His latest book, Report on Southern Africa, 
is scheduled for publication this summer. 


1. References will be found at the end of the article. 
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that part which lies to the south of the twelfth or thirteenth paral- 
lel of latitude: a line that runs from a little to the north of the 
great French Port of Dakar on the coastline of the Middle Atlan- 
tic to the swamps of Lake Chad in the middle of the continent. 
This region is bordered along its northern edge by the deserts of 
the Sahara—giving sustenance to no more than a few thousand 
nomads—and along its southern edge by the sea. Its shape is thus 
rectangular, with the Saharan emptiness along the top and the sea 
along the bottom; with Senegal, the Gambia, French Guinea at the 
leftward end; and with Nigeria and the Cameroons at the right- 
ward end. In this great rectangle there live some fifty million peo- 
ple of bewildering linguistic and ethnic variety. This is by far the 
most densely populated region of Africa. With a few trifling ex- 
ceptions in French territory, this is also the only region of Africa 
(except for parts of Central Africa) where the white man has no 
native or permanent settlement. 


One great human division has existed, however, and _ still 
exists. This densely populated rectangle—with the desert void to 
the north and the ocean to the south—divides into two parts. The 
bottom third of this rectangle (slicing it from left to right) con- 
sists largely of tropical rain forest. The upper two-thirds consists 
largely of grass and scrub lands which merge, along the top, into 
the rocky wastes of the Sahara. These two types of vegetation and 
climate have deeply influenced the inhabitants, so that the “south- 
ern peoples” of the tropical rain forest are different in many ways 
from the “northern peoples” of the grass and scrub lands. Imper- 
ialist conquest has always chopped across this east-west “grain,” 
making the confusion still more confounded: for example, both 
Nigeria and the Gold Coast enclose “southern” and “northern” peo- 
ples, sharply contrasted among themselves, while French West 
Africa includes the “southern” peoples of the Ivory Coast, Dahomey, 
and Guinea, as well as the “northern” peoples of the upper Niger, 
the Volta, the Western Sudan, Senegal, and Mauritania. With a 
reservation for this one great human division, and lesser reserva- 
tions for many other less important human divisions, it can be 
said that all these peoples possess the elements of a common cul- 
ture and a common future: one of the requirements of a rational 
world order, clearly enough, will be the federation of most of these 
West African territories into a coherently organized whole. 


In political terms, we can put the matter more simply. We can 
say that “West Africa” is that part of the continent south of the 
Sahara where African populations, in the last few years, have moved 
long strides toward political independence. These strides have taken 
them far ahead of their fellows in central, eastern, or southern 
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Africa: we are leaving out, for various reasons which are politi- 
cally sound, the Mediterranean peoples of north Africa. While Afri- 
cans elsewhere are deprived of more than the merest shadow of 
political representation, or are denied even that, the peoples of 
Nigeria and the Gold Coast—and in a lesser but still important de- 
gree the peoples of French Africa—have acquired far-reaching po- 
litical rights and responsibilities. 


Four million people who inhabit the Gold Coast have now had 
universal manhood suffrage for nearly two years. 


Thirty millions who inhabit Nigeria have had taxpayers’ suffrage 
since the latter part of 1951, which means that at any rate the 
majority of them have the right to elect their own political repre- 
sentatives to their own parliament. 


Sixteen millions who inhabit French West Africa have had 
universal manhood suffrage (or practically that) since 1946, al- 
though the proportion of voters to deputies is extremely high, and 
the deputies do not sit in African parliaments but as members of 
the National Assembly in Paris. The Western Sudan, which is the 
region of the once-great towns of Timbuktoo, Gao, Segu, and is 
not to be confused with the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, lying far to the 
east on the other side of Africa, has about 900,000 African voters who 
elect four deputies to the National Assembly in Paris. Senegal, for 
another French example, has 600,000 African voters who elect 
two deputies to the National Assembly. 


One could multiply the signs of political advance. Subject 
though they are to many practical reservations, these political gains 
are real and substantial. They mean that West Africa is firmly 
on the road to self-government, though some of its peoples have 
still a long way to go to come within sight of that goal. Here, in 
the great bend of the Gulf of Guinea, richly endowed communities 
are fast growing out of the long colonial epoch into nationhood. 

Why in West Africa rather than elsewhere? 

Of many reasons, two are capital. 


In the first place, the climate of West Africa has prevented 
much or any permanent settlement by white intruders. In sharp 
contrast with other regions of “black” Africa, the problems of 
political advance are not complicated here by the presence of a 
settled white community. The political battle is waged, accordingly, 
not between black and white communities within the same territory, 
but between black communities and the European countries which 
have colonized them. This fact has quickened the pace of political 
change. 


In the second place, these peoples are generally not in the least 
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like the white man’s usual idea of them. Their past was not savage, 
chaotic, cannibalistic. They were generally governed not by autocrats 
but by well-established systems of quasi-democratic order. They 
spent their time, before the white man’s coming, not in murdering 
and enslaving one another but in trading with one another. Many 
centuries before the coming of the white man these two great 
regions—the southern forest and the northern savannah—had become 
the scene of highly organised societies and cultures that were in- 
tricate and virile, and whose influence has partially survived into 
the present, making these peoples much more apt for rapid political 
and social change than their white conquerors have believed. It 
will not do, of course, to swing to the other extreme and say that 
these societies were utopias of peace and order: they were certainly 
not that. We do not yet know a great deal about them, and perhaps 
we never shall: but we know enough to be sure that these peoples 
have generally behind them a long history of orderly living in 
communities which possessed, at certain times, a high degree of artistic 
sensibility, which were generally stable over long periods of time, 
and which were settled together under rules that were generally 
observed. There is a strong presumption, based on such institutions 
as have survived the dreadful attrition of the slave trade and 
European conquest, that many of these peoples enjoyed a high level 
of representative government. Their chiefs were seldom, or were 
seldom allowed to be, autocratic. Their governors, more often than 
not, were subject to the popular will. They had the use of iron, 
and even in a crude form the use of steel, long before there is any 
evidence of European contact. They were accustomed to mining 
gold in times before recorded history. Even the Phoenicians, early on 
the coast of West Africa though they were, found that they under- 
stood the principles of trade. Though their laws were not written 
—for with one or two rare and unimportant exceptions they do not 
seem to have had the use of writing—their customary sanctions were 
strong. Their religion was a usually tolerant animism. Beyond a 
doubt, they possessed the basic elements of civilization, and even 
at times of a polished and speculative civilization. They were as 
far removed from the white man’s concept of “savage” as the white 
man, at least in his earlier manifestations, was close to it. 


Even a few years ago, these statements would have seemed to 
most white men to be wildly sentimental or plainly wrong. But we 
live in times when sober men are rediscovering the world; and it 
is worth insisting on this rediscovery of West Africa. Such rediscovery 
in this day and age is the stuff of a renaissance in West Africa, a 
rebirth of popular confidence in the African’s ability to drive his 
own road into the future and gather for himself the fruits of human 
progress. No matter where you go in West Africa, you will find 
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these ideas at work among West Africans. They lie at the roots 
of West African nationalism. Yesterday they were the inspiration 
of a handful of nationalists, intellectuals isolated from the common 
people: today they become the property of cocoa-farmer and market- 
woman, peasant and worker, school-teacher and politician. 


Years of research will be needed before we shall be able to 
trace more than an outline of West African history. The “southern” 
peoples require this research much more than the “northern” peoples, 
largely because the “southern” peoples remained for long centuries 
inviolate within their fever-ridden forests, so that neither the Moors 
from the north nor the Europeans from the south could reach them. 
Of the aboriginal inhabitants of these forests, little or nothing can 
be more than guessed at. The present inhabitants—who have been 
there since prehistoric times—are the remnants of peoples driven 
westward by ever-fresh waves of immigration from the east. “The 
black peoples of Africa turn towards the rising sun when they evoke 
their past: their most coherent traditions agree in placing their 
cradle somewhere at the meeting-place of the Indian Ocean and the 
Pacific.”? 


Sailing down the Gulf of Guinea in the 15th Century, the 
Portuguese established their first fort on what was to be called the 
Gold Coast in 1481: the English and the French came hotly after 
them. But none of these intruders was able to go more than a few 
miles inland. And when the great period of imperialist enclosure 
came in the latter part of the 19th Century, the cost in the invaders’ 
lives was high. 

Much more is known of the “northern” peoples because they 
were conquered by the Moors in many conquests after the 11th 
Century. By the 12th Century the Muslim faith was established over 
the greater part of these northerly savannahs. In strong contrast 
to what we know of the “southern” peoples of the rain forests, these 
peoples of the savannahs were governed by kings and emperors who 
were usually autocratic: they nonetheless enjoyed great political 
stability and what was certainly a rich and richly variegated social 
life, Of this the written records of Moorish travellers, preserved 
in a number of important manuscripts, are convincing evidence. 
“A traveller may proceed amongst them,” wrote Ibn Batuta, a 
learned Moor whose records date from 1352, “without the least 
fear of brigands, or robbers, or ravages.” The notion of anarchy and 
chaos is wide of the mark: for the most part these great kingdoms 
were evidently more stable and peaceful than was mediaeval Europe. 
“No quality in the character of the Western Sudanese so excited 
the admiration of the early Arab and European explorers”—the 
travellers, that is, of mediaeval and immediately post-mediaeval 
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times— “as their love of peaceful pursuits.”* Moorish scholars 
brought learning: schools and universities flourished in the great 
trading and administrative cities of Timbuktoo, Gao, Djenne, and 
elsewhere. For year after year through long centuries the loaded 
camel caravans plodded in endless months across the Sahara, so 
that the wares of France, Flanders, the Rhineland, Italy, and the 
Levant were carried here in exchange for gold and the works of 
Sudanese craftsmanship. 


It is an amazing and exciting story. To the outside world these 
empires of the Western Sudan were known as lands of golden 
mystery. It was here that the fabulous Prester John was thought 
to hold his court. In 1324 the pilgrimage to Mecca of Kankan Musa, 
great emperor of Mali, made such a stir with its luxury that Cairo 
and the Hejaz long remembered it. And when Kankan Musa died 
in 1352 he left behind him “an empire which in the history of 
purely African states was as remarkable for its size as for its wealth, 
and which provided a striking example of the capacity of the Negro 
for political organisation. ...”* Just how stable were these empires, 
embracing many peoples in their relatively tolerant grip and covering 
huge stretches of territory, is suggested by many things that the 
Moorish travellers wrote—by the fact, for example, that the greatest 
emperor of the Songhai dynasty, Mohammad Askia, could be absent 
from his capital for many years at a time. 


By the 19th Century these glories had faded. Yet even Mungo 
Park, entering Segu on the upper Niger at the beginning of that 
century, could write that “the view of this extensive city, the numer- 
ous canoes upon the river, the crowded population, and the cultivated 
state of the surrounding countryside, formed altogether a prospect 
of civilisation and magnificence, which I little expected to find in 
the bosom of Africa.” Mungo Park entered the Western Sudan after 
the ravages of the slave trade—long endemic there but immeasurably 
worsened since the 17th Century-— had caused a fatal degeneration 
of these peoples and their political tolerance and cohesion, and when 
the “shepherd kings” of mediaeval times were no more than faint 
echoes of a happier past. 

Such was the ignorance of the outside world at this time— 
for the Moorish records were tantalizingly partial and map-making 
anything but scientific—that the “lordly Niger” was thought to flow 
westward and not eastward. Park was the first white man to know 
the truth, He came upon it between Bamako and Segu—‘“as wide 
as the Thames at Westminster and flowing steadily to the east”— 
but Park perished soon afterwards. As a measure of the explorers’ 
difficulties, it is worth quoting from his last and unforgettable dis- 
patch. He sent it to Lord Campden, then Colonial Secretary, from 
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Segu on the Niger, whence he purposed to sail down the river 
until he found its unknown entrance to the sea. By some miracle 
this dispatch eventually reached its destination, when Park was 
already dead. “I am sorry to say,” he wrote, “that of 44 Europeans 
who left the Gambia in perfect health, five only are at present alive: 
viz. three soldiers (one deranged in his mind), Lieutenant Martyn, 
and myself.” Park had rare quality. “I assure you that I am far 
from desponding. With the assistance of one of the soldiers I have 
changed a large canoe into a tolerably good schooner on board of 
which I this day hoisted the British flag, and shall set sail to the 
east with the fixed resolution to discover the termination of the 
Niger or perish in the attempt.... Though all the Europeans who 
are with me should die, and though I were myself half dead, I 
would still persevere; and if I could not succeed in the object of my 
journey, I would at least die on the Niger.” It was the last that 
was heard of him or his four companions: as far as we know, they 
perished in the rapids at Busa, no less than 820 miles downstream 
from the point at which he wrote these noble words. 


Others followed Park: by the middle of the nineteenth century 
the preliminary work of exploration was more or less done. By the 
end of the century these territories were all colonized, and most of 
them, as the term went, “pacified.” 


These scattered notes are a necessary corrective to the common 
view of West Africa. According to the history books, the white in- 
vaders brought civilization to West Africa: sacrificing themselves on 
the altar of human progress, they saved the black man from him- 
self. It is the classical imperialist view; and largely it is nonsense. 
What really happened was something quite different. It is no doubt 
true that at the time of the white man’s appearance in strength, these 
territories, or some of them, were subject to misery, violence, and 
disorder. But the white man had cast his shadow before him, and 
the shadow was dark indeed. For the shadow of the white man’s 
coming was the West African slave trade. And the slave trade 
wrought havoc with these West African societies, especially those of 
the southern region, the region of the rain forest. The white man’s 
unslakable thirst for slaves stimulated an appetite among African 
rulers which very soon got the better of them: into the maw of 
this dreadful appetite there was thrown all that remained of a 
memorable past. The darker sides of the West Africa that white 
men discovered in the 19th Century—the cannibalism that existed 
here and there, the brutal intolerance that was sometimes present, 
the overweening power of ju-ju—all owe their strength (and partly 
perhaps their existence) to the effects of the slave trade. 


The facts of the slave trade are still astounding, old and familiar 
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though they be. The key date was probably 1713. In that year a 
British trading company acquired, as a result of Article 12 of the 
Treaty of Utrecht, an absolute monopoly of the supply of slaves 
to the Spanish colonies. 


According to one reliable writer, the number of slaves imported 
by the British alone into British, French, and Spanish-American 
colonies between 1666 and 1766 may be estimated at something like 
three millions. From then until the end of the century, the number 
of slaves imported into all the American colonies seems to have been 
about 70,000 a year, the British having the largest share.* Liverpool 
was the port which profited most. Between 1783 and 1793, “921 
Liverpool ships were employed in the convoying of slaves. They 
carried 313,737 slaves of the total value of £15,186,850. After 
deducting 15 per cent under divers heads, the net return to Liver- 
pool in those eleven years amounted to £12,294,116. ...” No wonder 
Lord Dartmouth, Secretary of State for the Colonies in 1775, could 
say: “We cannot allow the Colonies to check or to discourage in 
any degree a traffic so beneficial to the nation.” 


Upon West Africa the effects were immeasurably disastrous. In 
selling their peoples into slavery, the rulers of the rain forest rapidly 
degenerated into terrible autocracy: when large-scale invasion from 
the coast began in the second half of the 19th Century, these auto- 
crats were overturned and the Pax Britannica, beyond a doubt, was 
at that point a crowning mercy for these peoples. But to infer 
from this, as the invaders at once inferred and continued to infer, 
that the conditions they found had always existed—and were “nat- 
ural” to these peoples—was to infer what was certainly not true. 
One of the earliest West African nationalists, Caseley Hayford, put 
the matter in its true light when he said in 1920: “To put it 
shortly, before ever the British came into relations with our peo- 
ple, we were a developed people, having our own institutions, 
having our own ideas of government, and the only great thing we 
secured from the British connection was the Pax Britannica.”® 


There is little point, no doubt, in passing moral judgment on 
the past, or in trying to apportion the blame for what was done or 
not done. Yet there can be no understanding of the West African 
nationalism of today without reference to the past. For only the 
past can explain just why it is that these West African peoples, 
being rid of the slave trade and of internecine wars occasioned by 
the slave trade and by other historical factors, have developed and 
continue to develop at such amazing speed. It must be obvious to- 
day, if it was not obvious to our fathers and mothers, that the 
Akan, Yoruba, Ibo, and other peoples of the rain forest could 
not so quickly adjust themselves to the use and practice of repre- 
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sentative government, if they had not already possessed their own 
forms of democracy. As it is, the more we now learn about their 
tribal institutions, the more we realize that they practiced these 
forms with skill, tolerance, and good sense; and that they prac- 
ticed them over long periods of time. 


The present pace of development is astonishing. Consider, after 
all, that the British “pacified” the interior of the Gold Coast and 
Nigeria less than fifty years ago—that men who led the first British 
troops into some of these lands are still active in the colonial service. 
On the orthodox imperialist view, these peoples were saved from 
savage barbarism. In fact, white imperialism all too often stopped 
and overthrew their often delicately adjusted checks and balances, 
the means of give-and-take whereby these peoples governed them- 
selves. And now, within the last two or three decades or less, the 
pressure for self-government, for political change towards inde- 
pendence, has become so strong as to be irresistible to everything 
but the machine gun—and even to the machine gun. These peo- 
ples have taken to parliamentary institutions created in the last 
year or so as to the manner born. I have sat for days in the Leg- 
islative Assembly of the Gold Coast and the House of Represen- 
tatives of Nigeria, and have marvelled at the high level of speak- 
ing, the sensitivity to points of procedure, the easy acceptance of 
parliamentary convention, and the political subtlety which often 
characterize these elective assemblies, Only peoples with their own 
tradition of self-government could behave like this. 


Momentously, the broken threads of West African develop- 
ment are drawing together again. Here are African peoples who 
have not only glimpsed the modern world and are determined to 
make their way there on their own, but who have begun this 
journey and are confident that they can continue with it. The next 
ten years, on any reckoning and no matter what course the world 
may take, will have a profound and lasting effect on West Africa. 
Here, at last, are Africans who can and will assert not only their 
present but also their past. Here, if anywhere, the legend and be- 
lief in “permanent and innate African inferiority” will be put to 
the test and shattered. 

Meanwhile, the rest of Africa takes careful note. If the changes 
in West Africa may still be relatively slow, reformist, and ultimately 
governed by European Powers, in an all-African or continental 
sense their significance is that of revolution. When, for example, 
the British Colonial Secretary visited the British Central African 
Protectorate of Nyasaland in 1951, the National Congress of that ter- 
ritory put forward a number of precise demands for social and 
political change. Transparently, these demands were deeply influ- 
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enced by what has happened, and is happening, in West Africa. 
“Principal demands put forward by the Congress on that occasion 
were: 


(1) the introduction of universal manhood suffrage (as in 
the Gold Coast) ; 

(2) the country to be divided into appropriate constituencies 
and number of African seats in Legislative Council to be 
advanced to twelve; 


(3) the district, provincial, and protectorate councils to be 
transformed into properly elected organs of democratic 
government; 

(4) Africans to be represented on the existing local government 
bodies in urban areas on the same principle as non- 
Africans.”*® 


These demands were far more than white settlers in Nyasa- 
land, or the imperial government in London, were willing to concede. 
Only a few years ago, not even African nationalists in Nyasaland 
would have made them. But the doors of progress being open in 
West Africa, other Africans in other parts of the continent now 
begin to push hard against doors that are still shut. One of the 
great revolutions of the twentieth century, the emergence of Africa 
into the modern world, is breaking under our very eyes. 
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Full realism includes men’s dreams, Dreams need not be illu- 
sions. If utopianism which ignores what is brings ruin, it is also 
true that realism which denies dreams of what may be will not 
bring preservation. Where there are no dreams, the people perish. 


—Helen M. Lynd. 
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THE NEW FABIANISM 


BY A BRITISH SOCIALIST 


Sixty-two years ago, the first Fabians published their Essays. 
Now a new group of Fabians has produced a similar volume en- 
titled New Fabian Essays which, like its original counterpart, has 
appeared at a critical moment in the history of the British Labor 
Movement. 


The first book of Essays marked the beginning of an epoch 
of social reform, and the new one consciously marks its close. For 
more than half a century, Fabian ideas and methods have domi- 
nated British domestic politics; and the six years of Labor govern- 
ment after 1945 virtually exhausted a program which had been 
fifty years in the making. By 1951, even before its electoral defeat, 
it had become unmistakably clear that the Labor Party was losing 
its momentum and its sense of direction, 


“The Labor Party has lost its way,’ Richard Crossman has 
written in his essay, “not only because it lacks a map of the new 
country it is crossing, but because it thinks maps are unnecessary 
for experienced travellers.” The metaphor is apt. This new Fabian 
group is sure that maps are needed, and it has come forward with 
its own piece of political cartography. 

None of its members would pretend that their draft is more 
than a sketch. It is too incomplete and too imprecise, and they 
have left too many regions marked only with the chilling words: 
“Here Are the Monsters.” Yet they seem to agree where the new coun- 
try lies. Democratic socialism, in their view, has successfully crossed 
the stormy ocean that divides Victorian capitalism from the Wel- 
fare State, and the Labor pioneers have established a thriving set- 
tlement on the shore of the promised land. But the first frontier 
has been reached. Shall British socialism call a halt there, and con- 
tent itself with consolidating its gains along the tidewater? Or shall 
it push on into the wilderness? And if it is to go on, what route 
is it to attempt? 


It is no longer necessary to argue that British Labor needs 
a fresh start, and these new Fabians are not alone in making sug- 
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gestions about the route. But since they include some of the most 
able of the younger Laborites, their opinions are an important 
measure of contemporary Labor opinion, Crossman is well-known 
as the leader of the “Keep Left” group in 1946-50; Jenkins and 
Crosland are economists of standing; Albu is an expert on busi- 
ness management; Mikardo is a “Bevanite” member of the Labor 
Executive Committee and an industrial consultant; John Strachey 
is an ex-Minister and also Britain’s most successful popularizer— 
in a repudiated past—of Marxism; Denis Healey was until last 
October the staff specialist in foreign affairs at Labor’s head of- 
fice; and Margaret Cole is an educationalist and the wife and col- 
laborator of the leftist Professor G. D. H. Cole. This is an intel- 
lectually respectable group, and though there are differences of em- 
phasis among its members, they have enough in common to war- 
rant treating their thesis as a coherent whole rather than as a rag- 
bag of oddments, 


The first proposition made in this volume is that there has 
been a structural and decisive change in the British social system 
since 1939—a change, incidentally, that the essayists all regard as 
disproving the “Marxist theory of social catastrophe.” British capi- 
talism has lost its self-confidence. Whereas the bourgeoisie once 
dominated the state, now the state dominates the bourgeoisie who 
have become its functionaries and take its orders. Indeed, by 1951, 
Crosland writes, “ Britain had, in all the essentials, ceased to be 
a Capitalist country.” It was a “statist” society, in which the power 
of the state had become greater than that of any one class, and in 
which there had been a decisive change in the power relations be- 
tween capitalism and the unions. The Welfare State, in short, was 
“capitalism plus trade unions.” It had cured the chronic stagna- 
tion of pre-war capitalism and shown that a change in social re- 
lationships could make the “mixed economy” both buoyant and 
successful. All this has proved that capitalist society need not col- 
lapse, but is open to progressive change by democratic methods. 
Moreover, by making policies of social welfare and full employ- 
ment part of the accepted framework of British politics, it has made 
it impossible for any conservative group to carry Britain all the 
way back to the conditions and methods of 1939. 


Secondly, ‘British capitalism has come to accept the essentials 
of this new relationship. In the “post-capitalist” era, it is willing to 
work under stringent controls. This is partly due to the replace- 
ment of entrepreneurs and owner-managers by non-owning mana- 
gers. The bureaucracy which controls the large corporation today 
has much more in common with the state bureaucracy than either 
has with the staff of owner-managed firms and private companies. 
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“The absolute power of private property,” Crosland argues, “has 
had to give way, under the impact of technical change, to mana- 
gerial control.” Thus property rights are no longer the essential 
basis of social and economic power: they have been replaced by 
state ownership of a vital sector of industry, by physical controls 
over the larger private sector, and by the use of budgetary policy to 
determine the total level and distribution of income and the allo- 
cation of resources to different ends. Capitalist property rights, 
the argument runs, are no longer dominant when they are not au- 
tonomous. Society is “post-capitalist’”” when “market influences are 
subordinated to central planning.” 


Thirdly, since Britain is now in this condition of “post capi- 
talist managerialism”, what should be the objectives of socialists? 
They should not, in Crossman’s view, still cling to the obsolete 
notion of the “dramatic capture of power by the working class.” 
Their aim should be “the conversion of the nation to the So- 
cialist pattern of rights and values.” For the “British people can 
be persuaded by an act of collective conscience to subject economic 
power to public authority and to civilise the conflict inherent in social 
change.” It is true that, between 1945 and 1951, this gave them 
welfare capitalism and not socialism, but that, Crossman says was 
the fault of the Labor leadership and not of the people. It was 
Labor’s failure not to go beyond the redistribution of income, leav- 
ing the concentration of capital and economic privilege untouched. 
Labor left profits and wages to find their own level, instead of 
planning their relationship to the whole economy. Labor took indus- 
tries and services under public ownership, and left effective power 
in the hands of a small managerial and civil service clique. It fol- 
lows that, in the future, the road to socialism must pass over 
the demolished structure of capital ownership and economic and so- 
cial inequality, find a way round the dangerous bog of manageri- 
alism, and, while leading to a land where planning rules, “enlarge 
freedom of choice.” All the specific proposals in the volume, such as 
taxes on capital gains, changes in education, reorganization of public 
companies, and so forth, are directed towards these hazily-defined 
objectives. 


Fourthly, what about foreign affairs? According to Denis 
Healey—though on this at least three of his colleagues would dif- 
fer—it was Ernest Bevin’s greatest personal success to have brought 
about “America’s entry into the power vacuum and in resisting 
Soviet expansion—largely by diplomatic bluff—until America was 
firmly committed there.” This done, the conventional Laborite ar- 
gument would accept an armed unity of the West against overt Com- 
munist pressure, and a policy of social reform at home and of 
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amelioration of imperialism in the Empire. This would be achieved 
in part by Labor’s “World Plan for Mutual Aid” and partly through 
functional co-operation by means of such agencies as O.E.E.C. 
and the Atlantic Pact. This, Healey says, is all very well, but it 
is difficult to believe that the Welfare State will be easy to ex- 
port. And this conventional view takes little account of the re- 
turn of Germany and Japan as important world powers. There- 
fore, according to Healey, Britain’s relations with the United States 
become “the central problem of British foreign policy,” and every- 
thing should be done to strengthen the “supreme and fundamental 
interest” of unity with the United States. 


Of course, there is a dollar problem. Strachey has the solu- 
tion for this: Britain must not take any more American aid but must 
join with the United States in replacing classical imperialism by a 
“publicly controlled and directed export of capital” on the lines 
of the Marshall Plan, but directed to a sustained effort to develop 
the undeveloped continents, This is said to be the only real solution in 
the long run, and one that is preferable to, as well as ultimately 
more effective than, sterile rearmament. Catastrophe is not inevi- 
table. On the contrary, the western world can become progressive 
and prove to the Politburo that it has miscalculated. 


Now this bald summary does less than justice to the ideas 
the volume contains. But I have tried fairly to summarize its main 
argument. The question that arises—and that must be faced in the 
discussions both of this book and of the other post-mortems on the 
Labor Government now coming forward—is whether its assump- 
tions are sound. I do not believe that they are, though I can- 
not do more here than indicate some general points of disagree- 
ment. 

1. The assumptions about the present condition and charac- 
ter of British capitalism seem quite unfounded. They are _possi- 
ble hypotheses—but little more. The essayists have taken the nar- 
rowest possible definition of capitalism at a given point in its 
historical development, Then, having shown that the present reality 
differs from this definition, they have conjured the social character 
of a capitalist economy right off the British stage. 

2. Despite the admission that the early Fabians lacked a phil- 
osophy of history, and despite the assertion that British Labor 
needs such a philosophy, no attempt has been made to develop 
one. 

3. There is no real effort in the whole volume to work out 
or even discuss a theory of the state which accords either with 
recent British history or with the position in which the British 
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Labor movement finds itself. We now have a wealth of experience 
of the relations between a Social Democratic parliamentary majority 
and the British state machine that it sought to operate between 
1945 and 1951. But this is not studied by the new Fabians. All we 
have is an assurance that “Statism” has succeeded “the executive 
committee of the bourgeoisie,” and that this “Statism” is amen- 
able to democratic political and trade union pressure. 


4. The dangers of “managerialism” are completely divorced 
from the social context in which it occurs, The problem of the 
“managers,” for instance, is quite different in Welfare State Britain 
from what it is in the United States corporation economy, and 
different again in the USSR. There is, indeed, throughout the vol- 
ume, a consistent confusion between the concept of “bureaucracy” 
and the concept of “class.” Sometimes the words are used as syn- 
onyms. While supposedly rejecting the Burnham-Drucker ideas, 
the essayists take some of these over without any discrimination or 
precision. 


5. The reasons for the recovery of the Tory Party between 
1945 and .1950 are important. But there is no discussion of them 
here, just as there is no discussion of the reasons why the Labor 
Party failed to hold power. The social base and character of both 
parties are virtually ignored. 


6. Despite a good deal of talk about “Asian liberation” and 
the “shifting pattern of world power,” none of the essayists really 
faces up to the consequences which follow from the decline of 
British imperialism: assuming that the victory over capitalist im- 
perialism has already been won in Britain, all of them have thus 
debarred themselves from any serious analysis of this problem. 


7. The volume contains many assumptions about the nature 
of the American economy and the drift of American politics which, 
to say the least, are open to argument. It is impossible to accept 
uncritically the view that the Marshall Plan and other United 
States aid measures have been inspired solely by “enlightened” 
self-interest and “progressive-minded” generosity. But not one of 
these essays makes any effort to examine the social-economic roots 
of these measures. 


This outline should suffice to illustrate some of the serious omis- 
sions and misconceptions of the new Fabianism. Indeed, it has pre- 
served some of the most characteristic features of the old model. 
And it is significant that the very issues which it most takes for 
granted are those on which British Labor should be concentrating 
its present policy debates. It is no use talking about the frills of 
social reform—taxation methods and educational systems and com- 
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pany management—unless the social context of these reforms and the 
power relationships from which they spring have first been clarified. 
Otherwise, the Labor Party will work out a new electoral platform 
which will look splendid on paper and yet have very little to do 
with the grim realities now facing the British people. 

The real question is how Britain is to organize her national 
resources and her social system and her foreign policy to ensure 
survival. But the new Fabians never even ask this question, though 
it should clearly be the point of departure for all British social- 
ists today. 


THEY HOUND THE IDEALISTS: 
A COMMUNICATION 


BY CHARLES PODSEN 


Almost every public utterance, every article and broadcast 
today, is preceded by a statement of the speaker’s implacable hatred 
of communism. What is communism? The dictionary says it is the 
system or theory which upholds the absorption of all proprietary 
rights in the common interest; the doctrine of the community of 
property. It is a great ideal; communism per se embraces every- 
thing that is good and noble. 

Perhaps, the speakers’ references are only to communism as 
practised in the USSR. But it is not communism which is prac- 
tised in Russia today; theirs is now a socialist economy—the great- 
est experiment in the history of civilization. Our “objective” re- 
porting of it has consisted of villification and lies; their real pro- 
gress has met a conspiracy of silence. The facts must be searched 
out, since every liberal commentator has been driven off the air 
and factual reporting has a hard time finding a publisher. 

We pretend to be concerned with the alleged lack of political 
democracy in the USSR. Would that Spain, Portugal, Africa, the 
Near and Far East, the colonial empires, and most of Latin Amer- 
ica were afflicted with the same disease. The Russians are chang- 
ing the face of their immense continent; the health and strength 
—_—_—r 


Charles Podsen has, for forty years, been a member of the New York Bar. 
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of their populations eloquently attest their actual well being. Our 
own hypocrisy and moral bankruptcy are exposed by the fact that 
there has been no public condemnation of “our good friend” Batista 
in Cuba. Ho! United Nations: where are your armies? . . . 


What are the motives of the Kremlin? Has Stalin hidden away 
fortunes in Switzerland or South America? Who is the aggressor? 
We invaded Russia at the end of World War I. We turned our backs 
on the Russians at Munich when they proposed stopping Hitler 
with a united force. They armed North Korea; we armed the South. 
Who started the Korean war; who hit first? We have had only our 
side of the story but we know that Rhee was “rarin” to go and 
that he could be kept in power only with the aid of foreign inter- 
vention. Korea will turn out to be the blackest page in our history: 
wanton destruction; the futile rage of an “Operation Killer” and 
the prostitution of the United Nations. Will Rogers said that any- 
one who goes thousands of miles to defend himself is looking for 
trouble. . . 


I am not and never have been a member of the Communist 
Party or of any so-called front or any sympathetic organization; 
but intellectually I am a communist. I left public school believing 
that George Washington was sitting on the right hand of God 
with Old Glory draped around his shoulders. I was fed civics and 
economics that had no relation to the true facts of life. I later found 
that all the vaunted freedom and democracy boiled down to “see 
the Boss,” the local political heeler. Then I discovered Lincoln 
Steffens (and Abraham Lincoln), Thorstein Veblen, Professor Taw- 
ney, and a hundred other liberal writers, including Marx and Engels 
—and all in our public library. I discovered that “legitimate” wars 
have murdered tens of thousands where revolution was _responsi- 
ble for one; that, if he were alive today, Abraham Lincoln would 
stand a confessed felon before Judge Medina because he thought and 
said that the people had the constitutional right of amending their 
government or the revolutionary right of dismembering it; that labor 
was the creator and much the superior of capital and deserved 
the higher consideration. 

My teaching at schools and Sunday school sent me out into 
the world with a cardboard sword. Long afterward I learned about 
Tammany Hall, the Pendergast and Vare machines; that “busi- 
ness is business” i.e., by and large, a mass of mutual cheating and 
lying. I found that speech is free until it becomes effective; that 
it is because the powers that be fear the ultimate verdict of the 
world jury that they hound and persecute the idealists; they know 
that they must silence them at any cost... . 
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(continued from inside front cover) 
only a cheap attack on Stone. The result, of course, is that the Hidden 
History is not selling nearly as fast as it ought to. 

This is a situation which calls for action on the part of all MR readers. 
It is up to you to see that Stone’s book is known and read. This is a very 
specific action on behalf of peace which everyone can participate in, Talk 
about the book. Get people to buy it, to read it, and to tell others about 
it. The truth is our weapon, and if we don’t use it we have only ourselves 
o blame. 


The summer slack season is on us as far as new subs are concerned. 
It always happens that these are tough months, during which the danger 
of an actual net decline in circulation is never absent. We are therefore 


glad to be able to n 





a new bargain offer which we think ought to be 


very attractive to actual and potential MR readers: Ray Ginger’s biogra- 


phy of Debs, The Bending Cross, regular price $5, plus one year’s sub to 
MR, both for only $4. (For an appraisal of Ginger’s excellent work, see 
Leo Huberman’s article, “Eugene V. Debs: Uncompromising Revolutionary,” 
MR, January 1950.) We can make this offer only because of an unexpected 


opportunity to buy several hundred copies of The Bending Cross on very 
reasonable terms, and it will last only as long as the stock holds out. If 
yu want to be sure of getting a copy, send in your order right away. Re- 
member that a renewed sub counts equally with a new one. 

Let us remind you, too, that we are still offering Leo Huberman’s 
The Truth about Socialism in a bargain combination—the book and a sub 
for $4. For a complete list of available book-sub combinations, see back cover. 

We will shortly have ready for distribution a new pamphlet, Friedrich 
Engels’ Principles of Communism, translated by Paul M. Sweezy. So far 
as we know, the last English-language edition of this small masterpiece, 
which was Engels’ preliminary draft in question-and-answer form of the 
Communist Manifesto, was published in Australia in 1933. There were 
earlier translations in this country and Britain, but it is now very difficult 
to get hold of a copy of a work which is more relevant than ever at a 
time when Marxist doctrines are literally on trial before the courts. We hope 
to be able to announce details next month. 

The best compliment MR has had in a long time came recently from 


an old friend we hadn’t been in touch with for several years: 


This note should have gone to you a long, long time ago. And the 
check [for $100] which will speak more certainly than words. The 
words are simply that I am deeply in your debt for Monthly Review. 
Every month, without fail, I have known that. Every month I have 
wondered how the hell you managed to be so clear, so good-humored, 
and so true. I guess there is something in having and using relentless 
social theory such as Marx provided, At any rate, you manage to be 
sensible and mature. Everything else I read seems adolescent at best, 
or just plain mad. 
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